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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR By 
JOHN L. TAYLOR 


THE AMERICAN TRUST TERRI- LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY, 
TORY IN THE PACIFIC STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


[x April, 1947, the United Nations Security Council What are the problems involved in executing the 
transferred authority over the Ex-Japanese Mandated provisions of Article Six? First, the Trust Territory 
Islands, now called the Trust Territory,! to the has a population of 48,000 of whom 9,500 are of 
United States. Since that date, therefore, the Amer- school age. Constructing, equipping, staffing, and 


ican government has been invested with a new and maintaining edueational facilities for 9,500 children 
perplexing responsibility. This latter arises from presents varied problems even to an American com- 
Article Six of the Trusteeship Agreement which munity of comparable size. In the Trust Territory, 
stipulates that the United States shall: this population is strewn over 3,000,000 square miles 


: : of land and water devoid of any effective network of 
Promote the educational advancement of the inhab- _ ; scdiensieeaeaibe cas dat —"s 


itants, and to this end shall take steps toward the estab- 
lishment of a general system of elementary education; 
facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of the Trust Territory are separated not only by water 
population; and shall encourage qualified students to barriers, but by cultural and language barriers as 


transportation or communication. 
Second, the hundreds of islands and islets of the 


pursue higher education, including training on the pro- well. For example, in the Carolines each atoll has 
fessional level.? developed an individual dialect which is strange to 
The Trust Territory comprises the Marshall, Caroline, the neighboring islanders. Furthermore, on Saipan, 
Palau, and Marianas Islands (with the exception of where eleven hundred Carolinians live alongside four 
Guam). 7 
2 Department of State, ‘‘Draft, Trusteeship Agreement thousand Chamorros,’ these dialects have been in 
for the Japanese Mandated Islands,’’ Publication 2784, 
Far Eastern Series 20, U. S. Government Printing Office, 3 The Chamorros are the indigenous inhabitants of the 
Washington, D. C., 1947, p. 6. Marianas. 
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Finally, re nd training teaching personnel 
Involves questions oO nistrative policy and pro 
edure Immediate pon occupation of the islands, 

\l Governme ( blished a poley of 
electir civilian § te ers of the area who were 
considered = ti ( enough fter careful and 

h sereenir be used as instructors for 
the children of their respective racial groups. Re 
nee upon the indigenous populations as a source of 
ng personnel spi from two causes. First, 
t! e ol native te ner s in line with the general 
p of restorin civilian population to the 
| est pe ble degree of self ficiency. Second, 
ortage of Military Government teaching personnel 
at nded the employment of all available native 
teacher and the « blishment « program for 
nin dditional one soon as possible. 
Kdueational officers, who attempted to formulate 
ool p heir local districts in aecordance 
wit! eneral policies of Military Government, found 
the elves iwarted by the lack of trained teachers. 
For i nee, Enel had been designated as the lan 
ruage ot instructs but, because of the shortage of 
American personnel, the paucity of English-speaking 
! \ | complete lack of textual 
materials printed English, the preseribed cur 
riculum could not be instituted in most of the areas. 
For the 4,200 children enrolled in the schools of 
Saipan,‘ the education officer estimated “that seventy 
instructors and two officers trained in elementary- 
school administration and in speaking and translating 
the Japanese lar re should be assigned.’® At that 
time, however, the English-speaking teaching and 
supervisory personnel available consisted of three 
‘Prior to the ev n of Japanese, Okinawans, and 
Koreans, Saipan’s n was nearly 20,000. 

John L. Tavlor, he I Red Schoolhouse Comes 

in,’? I “a September, 1948. 





Nisei® soldiers from Hawaii, a sailor, and one J 


nese civilian. In adjusting the curriculm to his teae} 


ing staff, the education officer reported that each class 
was given two periods of English a week, conducted 


by the above group of teachers. Local native teachers 


after being briefed by this staff, conducted the 
remaining periods devoted to conversational Eng 
Needless to say, little satisfactory progress was 


through the use of such poorly trained teachers 


Ameriean administrators found such a dearth of 


teachers in the Trust Territory for three reasons 


First, many of the Japanese and Okinawan teachers 


failed to pass the sereening test conducted by Nay 
Intelligence. Second, the Japanese had not provid 
for the development of native teachers and leaders 
Third, the development of the present education 
system began with the arrival of the white man on 
the islands and was based upon factors which had 


little relation to current problems. 


Prior to this time, every generation had transmitt 
the cultural heritage to the growing youth, chiefl 
through noninstitutional channels. The missionar 
pioneered in modern education. They sought to trair 
native pastors (and wives for them), and establisli 
special institutions for this purpose. In communities 
away from the central schools, which had white staffs 
the native pastors became the schoolmasters, with 


Bible as the main textbook.7 


In his critique of education under the Spanish and 
German regimes, Lieutenant N. F. Tabery, USNR 
points out that “training of personnel was along e 
clesiastical lines and not in keeping with approved 
pedagogical methods.”§ Germany aided the churc} 
schools when she obtained the islands from Spain 1 
1898, but no attempts were made to establish publ 
schools until Japan accepted the League of Nations’ 
mandate. Japan laid the foundations for public ed 
ucation in order to fulfill the mandate requirement 
that she advance the moral and material well-being 
of the native populations. Mission schools declined 
considerably during this period because they could 
not complete with the better-staffed, better-equipped, 
and better financed Japanese public schools. 

The staff of an insular publie school included on 
or more Japanese teachers and a native assistant ap- 
pointed by the Japanese branch government. The re 
quirements for an assistant stipulated that he 


must be over 18 years of age, graduate of a publie 
school or its equivalent, sound of body, ‘‘correct’’ in b 


havior and competent in Japanese. There is no special 


6 Nisei are second-generation Japanese in the United 
States. 

7 F. M. Keesing, ‘‘ South Seas in the Modern World,”’ 
John Day Company, New York, 1941. 

8** Analysis of Native Education in the Former Japa 
nese Mandates, Guam, and Samoa,’’ (unpublished paper 
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g i native assistant, but he may be required to 
an examining committee who will investi 
ly his background. His duties consist largely 
7 ting for Japanese teachers who exercise close 

3 sion over all his activities.9 
Su inor school workers received a meager in 
d nation in the Japanese language and ideals but 
trained in teaching methods or administra- 

Cs. 

Contrast the Japanese system with the results of 
{merican educational policy as it is typified by 
development of the school personnel on nearby 

G 


y of the Naval Government on Guam has been 

) qualified leadership in education among the 
ros in so far as is compatible with a sound edu- 
program. From time to time, various means 
en employed to prepare the natives for teaching 


sifions./ 


These efforts included summer schools, evening 
schools, and a normal school for training prospective 
and experienced teachers. Teacher institutes and ser- 
vice classes give practical preparation. Under the 
tutelage of American teachers, considerable progress 
has been made, but much remains to be done to bring 
the Guamanian teacher up to a satisfactory standard 


attainment. The greatest difficulty of the lower- 


’ rated teachers is the lack of comprehension of reading 


English. “The teaching of English and the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the service is therefore a major 
problem.”!1_ The Navy found when it reoceupied Guam 
after almost four years under military rule of Japan 
that the problem of teacher training was particularly 
acute. In outlining poliey, organization, and adminis- 
tration for the postwar department of education, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacifie provided for a 
ormal-school training course for the purpose of fur- 
thering teacher education. In addition, he suggested 
that the head of the department of education establish 
aison with the schools in the West Coast American 
states and in Hawaii in order to provide for an ex- 
change of teachers and to make possible advanced 
training for selected eandidates.12, Teachers and ad- 

nistrators sent to Guam during the sueceeding sum- 
ers under this plan established training schools, and 
these gave the native teachers much needed help in 


‘Navy Department, Civil Affairs Handbook, Mandated 

Marianas Islands, OPNAV 50E-8, 1944, p. 115. 
Lloyd E. Blaugh and Charles F. Reid, ‘‘ Publie Edu- 

ition in the Terfitories and Outlying Possessions,’’ 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1939, p. 85. 

11 bid, p. 87. 

12 Department of Education, Naval Government of 
Guam, Policy, Organization and Administration of De- 
partment of Education, June 1946. 
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resuming their places in the edueational system of 
the island. 

Has the policy of training and employing native 
teachers resulted in a suecessful school system on 
Guam? Should the teachers continue to be recruited 
from among the Guamanians? In answer to these 


questions Laura Thompson, a well-known authority on 


Guam, says, 


Yes, in so far as they can equip and orient themselves 
for the new kind of job, and certainly teaching careers 
should be held out to young Guamanians. This will mean 
spending money on Guamanian teacher-training. 

Much can be done through teacher-training institutes in 
Guam itself, or serving the whole Pacific Islands Area; 


excellent talent would be eager to go to Guam for such 





an experience and service at no great cost in money.13 


Backed by the successful experiment on Guam, the 
administration favors the training and employment of 
natives of the Trust Territory rather than importing 
teachers. Native teachers are bound to be acquainted 
with the idiosynerasies of the local cultures and lan- 
guages. Moreover, the insular characteristics of the 
environment lead the parents to be somewhat sus- 
picious of strangers and therefore somewhat hesitant in 
sending their children to schools under the supervision 
of outsiders. Like Americans, the islanders are wary 
of centralized authority over their schools, preferring 
to meet local problems in their own traditional man 
ner. From the American point of view, it is both 
easier and more economical to administer a system 
employing local teachers. 

How did our government procure teacher personnel 
for the Trust Territory? 
existed in the area at the time of the American oceupa- 


No trained body of teachers 


tion, and therefore it was necessary to select either 
those best qualified or those possessing the greatest 
eapacity for the work and to train them in the short- 
est possible time. The few who were found able to 
speak English had learned to do so in mission schools. 
“Tn the Marshalls and Eastern Carolines, where Ameri- 
can missionaries had been active, it was easier to find 
proficiency in English, and in most of these areas the 
native tongues had been written down and the Bible 
Within six months of the 


time of occupation, schools using native teachers were 


translated into them.’’!4 


established in each district, but much was left to be 
desired in the quality of teaching. Teacher-training 
schools were, accordingly, set up in all the districts 
except Kwajalein (whose candidates were taught at 


Majuro). 


13 ‘Guam and Its People,’’ Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1947, pp. 233-34. 

14C, D. Anderson, Lt. Cmdr. USNR, ‘‘Edueation in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (unpublished 
paper). 
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Yap 23 regular 9 apprentice 
Palau 9 regular ll apprentice 
Truk $5 regular 
Ponape 15 regular 
Majuro 50 regular 
including 21 from Kwajalein 


Since the first prerequisite to competent teaching is 


the knowledge of fundamental English, up to the 
present teacher training has consisted primarily of in 
truction in English and to some extent instruetion that 
will aid in teaching English. The course in basie 
English includes a vocabulary of 1,480 words. These 
are arranged In three series ol separate lessons de 

rned to meet native eeds and graduated by degrees 
from simple to difficult. Instruction in elementary 


geography, history, arithmetie, hygiene, science, and 


usle ¢ phasized conve! ational Knglish even while 
providing native studer chers with a knowledge of 
the content of these subjects. 

The teacher-training school on Majuro, one of the 


subarea schools, presents a good illustration of how 


every experience of the trainee is used to prepare 
him for carrying on in his loeal school. When 79 


candidates enrolled for class in July, 1947, they taxed 


the existing facilities so heavily that construction o 


additional buildings was necessary. This need was 
converted into an opportunity to organize the pro 


rram of the sehool along voeational-training lines. 
The student teachers worked out all the design and 
construction problems in their classes. The furni 
ture which they made served as an example of what 
each teacher could do later for his own school. The 
program, in addition to meeting existing needs, stimu- 
lated plans for the opening of many new schools by 
the teachers in their home communities. As regards 
the provision of text materials, it was suggested that 
the student teachers write down on paper the histor- 
data about their 


ical, geographieal, and legendary 


home areas. At first they were indifferent to this 
suggestion, assuming that everyone knew that sort of 
thing. When each student told the class orally about 


15 [bid. 
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his home atoll, however, and discovered that su 
formation was far from common, he turned 
project with a will. The geography, history, 
readers based upon the Marshall Islands, which 


class is now preparing for use as textbooks, ind 


, 


that this writing project will be eminently success} 
The Marshallese advisers at the school noted pa 
larly the ability of the students to work together 


to get along in a large group without friction, 
one would normally expect them to vie for powe: 
prestige among their fellows in traditional Mai 
ese style. Thus, through study, work and exper 
living, teacher trainees broad 
When they returned to their 


ences in group 
their backgrounds. 
districts, they had a wealth of experiences upon \ 
to draw in their teaching. They were no longer | 
ited to their mission-school training which cente: 
around stories from the Bible. 

At the training schools students are guided by « 
pert American educators and associate with other « 
ceptional and selected young people. Even th 
the programs of these schools are often hampered | 
the lack of ordinary teaching materials and physi 
facilities, the studying and living conditions are oft 
far superior to those on the islands from which 
students have come. The administrators face the po: 
sibility that the students may like the school so 
that they will not want to go back to their ho 


areas. Or they may become discouraged on tl! 
return when they find it impossible to practice 


methods they were taught because of the woeful 


+ 


of equipment. Every effort must be made to er 
courage the native teacher who is characteristical 
eager to promote educational advancement in 


area. Teaching must be held up to the native 


] 


lifetime career, not as a mere stopgap job to be 
serted when more luerative work comes alo! 
Trained young people must be encouraged to ren 
in the profession even though they marry and } 
family responsibilities. 

The Marianas Area Education Conference, held 
May, 1947, prescribed three levels of teacher achi: 
ment to “aid in (a) teacher placement, (b) determu 
ing salary increments, (¢) placing school administr 
tive responsibility, (d) developing prestige in the pr 
fession.”!® These levels of achievement include, 
apprentice teachers trained in subarea schools te 
ing the bare essentials; (b) teachers trained on 
secondary level at the Model School which is locat: 


on Guam (it is anticipated that many apprent 
teachers will return to school for this eourse so as | 


advance in their home island positions); and (e) « 


pert teachers schooled in the techniques and methods 


of teaching in the top level “Marianas Area Teache! 


16 Navy Department, Marianas Area Education Of 
cer’s Report of June 1947. 
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If such 


in of training for professional advancement is 


ng School” to be developed on Guam. 

ed with appropriate increases in salary and 

estize in the community, native teachers will be able 
mb the ladder to educational self-sufficiency. 

Can the educational program for the Trust Terri- 

wry be carried out entirely by teachers drawn from the 

renous population? The government believes 

it ean. It realizes, however, that American edu- 

rs are now urgently needed for both emergency 

ong-term services. Teachers of English are re 


d until a corps of trained natives becomes con- 


ersant with the language. Supervisors must conduet 

inservice and recruit-training programs for 
e time to come. The elassification of positions 
open to white educational personnel who are living 
on the islands shows a wide range of required quali- 
cations, but it insists upon experience in native af- 
fairs in the area for all except the lowest-ranking 
bs. The government is justified in setting up this 
provision, but it greatly limits the source of supply. 
Without this experience, a good teacher from the 
United States probably could not adapt his general 
knowledge and skills to specific island conditions. 
{n American planning to teach in the Trust Terri- 


Bwemt@... 


tory needs indoctrination in the islander’s customs and 
language. The lack of adequate texts and diction 
aries complicates the task of learning the language. 
But the American teacher’s problems increase when 
he reaches the islands. Procurement of housing, 
clothing, and food presents perplexing situations. If 
he be assigned to an outlying island he will see the 
supply ship and mail boat at irregular and infrequent 
intervals. If he brings his family he must make 
special provisions for their health and recreation. No 
teacher, certainly not a good teacher, will make the 
sacrifices demanded of a white educator in the Trust 
Territory unless he is amply repaid for his inconven- 
iences. Unfortunately, the financial reimbursements 
are not adequate to attract properly trained personnel 
to such jobs as have been authorized. 

Is for an ambitious 


A less 


The government has set the goa 
educational program in the Trust Territory. 
pretentious one would be inadequate to meet the needs 
of the area. The American government must be will 
ing to appropriate enough money to support such a 
program. Until the American people back up with 
cold cash their announced intentions, namely, to pre- 
pare the islanders for educational self-sufficiency, their 


promises are empty. 





GRADUATE STUDIES, TEACHING, AND 
RESEARCH 

THERE seems to be a convergence of problems in 

cher edueation in the British and American uni- 
versities. This arises from the increase in the number 
of undergraduates in both countries and from the 
expansion of opportunities for graduate (the British 
term is “post-graduate”) studies. This increase of 
indergraduates raises the problem of maintaining the 
quality of edueation, which was discussed in ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 11, 1948. 


graduate studies raises the question about the validity 


The expansion of 


{ 


traditional aims. Doubts are beginning to be ex- 
pressed about one of the major requirements for the 
advaneed degrees, which include the production of an 
original work or “a contribution to the advancement 
of knowledge.” Undoubtedly training in methods of 
research should be a major objective of graduate 
studies, but the requirement of an original contribu 
tion tends to sacrifice breadth of scholarship to narrow 
specialization. 

The British University Grants Committee in its 
report, “University Development from 1935 to 1947,” 
reiers to: 
tendency to overemphasize, in the name of research, 


+} 


value of certain forms of postgraduate activity which 


have little real importance from the point of view of ad 
vancing the frontiers of knowledge. ... The danger. . 

is that by undue emphasis on the importance of original 
work, however trivial, the very conception of research may 
suffer disrepute. The risk of absorption in sterile 
forms of so-called research is greater in the arts than in 
science and technology, for in many arts subjects the 
student in search of a novel sphere of operation is apt to 
be diverted to the elucidation of details of little cultural 
importance or to peripheral studies which are of little 


relevance to the central themes. 


The committee is in favor of “providing a general 
training in research methods and of students spending 
a year or more after graduation either in consolidating 
their grasp of the subjects which they have already 
taken for their Honours degree or in widening their 
intellectual horizons by the tackling of a new subject.” 

Another problem discussed by the committee also 
has its counterpart in the United States. The com- 
mittee deals with the emphasis placed upon the pub 
lication of research in the appointment and promotion 
of teachers. This had already been discussed in the 


Committee’s Report of 1930 which dwelt upon: 


the tendency in some quarters to lay an undue stress upon 
quantity of output. ... The tendency to overemphasize 
output has a natural accompaniment in a tendency to place 


an undue importance on novelty. The search for hitherto 
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A NEW BILL (S246) FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 
On January 6, Senator Elbert D. Thomas (D), 
Utah, introdueed a new bill to enable the Federal gov 
ernment to participate in the financial support of 
chools. This is a bipartisan measure in substantially 
he me form as the one adopted by the Senate in 
the |] tieth Congress by a 58-22 majority. The 


sponsorship of the proposed legislation comprises the 
(D), New Mexico; Allen 
Louisiana; Lister Hill (D), Ala 
bama; J. Howard MeGrath (D), Rhode Island; 
James E. Murray (D), Montana; Pepper 
(1D), Florida; Mathew M. Neely (D), West Virginia; 
George ID. Aiken (R), Vern Irving M. Ives (R), 
New York; H. Alexander Smith (R), New Jersey; 
Robert A. Taft (R), Charles W. Tobey (R), 
New Hampshire; Russell B. Long (D), Louisiana. 

If ps 


Dennis Chavez 


(D), 


following: 


J Ellender 
Claude 
ont; 


Ohio; 


ssed, the law will provide $300,000,000 a year 
to help the states, especially those in greatest need, to 
furnish edueational facilities for all children and to 
setting 


The object of 


help equi lize educational offerings bv up a 


minimum foundation-school program. 
the bill is to insure the expenditure of a minimum of 
$50 per vear 

Influence over edueational policy is specifieally for 


Federal The 


programs hands o 


eontro!] ot 


the 


bidden to the ent. 


the 


rovernn 


educational remains in 


states and the loealities 


PROPOSED CONTINUATION OF THE ASSO- 
CIATED COLLEGES OF UPPER NEW YORK 


November 25, 1948, Oliver C. 


‘arnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


UNDER date of Car- 


michael, president, | 





Vou. 69, No. 1772 


the B 
of Trustees of the State University of New Yori 


vanecement of Teaching, and chairman of 


announced that the board had voted to recommend + 
the Board of Regents that they arrange with the Ass 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York to continu 
(Plattsburg) 
the Middletown Collegiate Center for an additiong| 
1950. It was 
recommended that steps be taken to attempt to secure 
title in the 
used by Champlain College, property now owned by 


War Assets Ad 


the 


operation olf Champlain College 


academic year to end in June, 


state to the buildings and grounds bei: 


Federal government under the 
ministration. 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University, a 
the Board of Trustees of the Asso 
Colleges of Upper New York, announced on the sa 


date that ACUNY had agreed to continue the oper: 


chairman of 


tion of Champlain College and the Middletown ( 
legiate Center for an additional academie year. D 
Day said that the Governor and the Legislature wou 
be asked for appropriate legislation to that end and 
that the Board of Regents 


amend the charter of ACUNY by extending’ its « 


would be requested 


porate life accordingly. 


PACE INSTITUTE GRANTED COLLEGE 
STATUS 
AT a meeting of the Board of Regents of the Uni 
versity of the State of New York in December, 1948, 
action was taken to confer college status upon P 
The charter 


of the institute has been amended, changing the nam 


Institute, 225 Broadway, New York 7. 


to Pace College and authorizing the college to conte 
the degree, Bachelor of Business Administration, 11 
conformity with the rules of the regents and the regu 
lations of the commissioner of education for the regis 
tration of institutions of higher education. 


The basie structure of the major courses of stud) 


will remain the same. The course in accountane 
practice is already a four-year course. The courses 
in accountaney and business administration, market 
ing, advertising, and selling will be extended to i 
clude four years of study. For the present the courses 
in shorthand and secretarial practice will not be al 
tered or extended and will be continued as “certifi 
eate’” programs. Applications for admission to the 


spring term are now being accepted. 


WHAT PUPILS, PARENTS, AND 
TEACHERS THINK OF THE 
SCHOOLS 

Ix order to determine the actual sentiment of teach 
ers, pupils, and parents regarding the school, Har 
old C. Hand, professor of education at the Universit} 
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sis, has devised a series of questionnaires: The 
inventory of parent opinion; the Illinois in- 
vol p ipil opinion lor upper elementary schools 
high schools; and the Illinois inventory ol 
Aside from a few personal ques- 


opinions. 


items in the inventories have a multiple 


of interests. There is also space for sugges 


ns or details in cases where the answer im 
cism of the school. 

Parents are asked about teacher-pupil relations and 

hon? 


ipou 


general educational questions, such as Federal 
aid to edueation. The inventories also seek to prov ide 
a clear picture of teacher-pupil relations and morale. 
All completed questionnaires are anonymous. 

Full descriptions of the inventories and suggestions 
for their use may be found in Dr. Hand’s “What 
People Think about Their Schools” (Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co.). The project was carried out with 
the aid of Gilbert C. Finlay and Ardwin J. Dolio, 


sistant professors of education, University of Illi- 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK, 1949 

THE National Conterence of Christians 
announces that Harry S. Truman 
Nelson A. Rockefeller have bee 


chairman 


and Jews 


President and 
n appointed honorary 

general chairman, tively, of 
Week, February 22-29. Willard E. 


Goslin, president of the AASA and superintendent 


and resper 


Brotherhood 
of schools, Pasadena (Calif.), has been named ehair 
man of the schools-and-colleges seetion of the national 
sponsoring committee. 

This year the emphasis will be on self-audits by 
individuals, schools, and communities under the theme, 
Must Be Lived.” 


a copy of a letter from Dr. 


“Brotherhood The conference will 
Goslin and a 


roup relations 


send out 
check list on 


to city 


school practices in interg 


and county superintendents all over the 


country. 

In addition to the schools-and-colleges section there 
are sections representing churches and synagogues, 
community organizations, radio, motion pictures, the 


press, and magazines and books. 





Report on inerease in membership for week ending 


January 17: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


social worker 


Mary MarGcaret SUMNER, formerly : 
with the Indianapolis Family Welfare Society, sue- 
ceeded Adeline C. Lehman as superintendent, Indiana 


Girls School (Clermont), January 15. 


THE ReverEND Liston Popsr, professor of social 
ethics, Divinity School, Yale University, will succeed 
the Reverend Luther A. Weigle in the deanship, June 
30, when the latter retires after 21 years of service. 
Dr, Weigle will continue his association with the uni 
versity as chairman of the Committee on Revision for 
the Standard Version of the Bible, with headquarters 
in the school. 


KsTHER IRENE WEstT was recently appointed assis- 
tant director, School of Nursing, Hartford (Conn.) 
Hospital. 


KmMeEtT Sutton, Jk, in charge of promotion and 
sales of textbooks to the public schools of New York 
City and to the Catholie schools of the Archdiocese of 
New York, Houghton Mifflin 
named alumni seeretary, Marietta (Ohio) College, to 


Company, has_ been 


succeed George J. Blazier, librarian and secretary, in 
the latter post, February 1. Mr. Blazier will continue 


to serve the librarianship. 


JAMES E. CONKLIN, public-service director of radio 


KWHLK, 


pointed director of publie re 


station Hutchinson (Kans.), has been ap 


ations and of the alumni 


office, Knox College (Galesbure, Ill). 
Ropert R. 
Child Welfare 


of Iowa, was reported in 


SEARS, whose appointment as director, 
Research Clinic, the State University 


SCHOO! AND SOCIETY, 


I Sep 
tember 19, 1942, has been appointed protessor of edu 
eation and child psychology, Graduate School of Edu 
cation, Harvard University, and will assume his new 


duties, July 1. 


RutuH Murray Unpberuiney, formerly an anthropolo 


gist for the Department of the Interior and the De 
partment of Agriculture, has assumed new duties as 


professor of anthropology, University of Denver. 


graduate studies, 
Adams, Mass.), has 


State 


director of 
(North 


been named professor of psychology, 


Harry S. Broupy, 


State Teachers College 
Te achers 
College (Framingham, Mass.), effective February 1. 
Hazel B. Mileham, director of training-school studies 
in the former college, has been promoted to a full pro 
fessorship and will succeed Dr. Broudy in the direetor 


ship. 


Damopar D. Kosampti, athematies, 


professor of n 
Tata Institute for Fundamental Research (Bombay, 
India), joined the staff of the University of Chicago 


at the beginning of the winter quarter as visiting 


professor. 
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Gr Re Davirs, professor of statisties, 
State University of Iowa, | been appointed 
\ ng professor of economics and business, Grinnell 
lowa) College, beginning February 1. Daniel W. 
MeNabb ( ber ot the Towa 


Board of Editors of 


duties as instructor in 


SEPH C. HeEstTo> Bureau of Testing and 


ch, ey Pauw | 


sabbatieal leave of 


, director, 
(Greencastle, Ind.), has 


for the 


niversity 
absence 
>and will teach clinical psychology and 
ve techniques in the Graduate School, the Uni- 


Mex CO. 


courses in New 


During the summer session 


York University. 


Wis 
ar elementary teaching 
the 1949-50 
under the 


prepare a 


Edueation, the University of 
consin, is planning a Tour-ve 
curriculum to open at the beginning of 
acader vear \ Ay | member eomn 


chairmanship of Virgil E. Herrick, 


report during the spring 


ittee, 
will 
and lay out a 


that the ae 


Herrick states 
cause 


) 
elementary teachers are 


aree and because they need the broad edueation the 


! er ean prov 
EARLY in January the School of Edueation, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, announeed the appointment 
of the following persons to the staff: William B. Cas- 
whose appointment as associate professor of 
Lebanon Valley College Pa), 


AND Society, July 20, 1946; 


( Lebanon, 


education, 


vas reported in SCHOO 
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Lee O. Garber, formerly professor of education, 
Forest (Ill.) College; and Hugh M. Shafer, for 
head of the department of edueation, Morehead 
State Teachers College. The appointment of A 
[. Oliver was reported in these columns, Novemb 
1948. E. the 
chairman and co-ordinator of a group of member, 
for the first 


Dunean Grizzell, dean of scho 


the staff who are offering time ai 
vanced course for the discussion of problems in te: 
education. The work of the first semester deals 
the basie principles and practices of teacher ed 
tion; that of the second, with specifie problems in th 


field. 


ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND Sov 
by Frances Helen Zeigler, dean, School of Nursing 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), the stafi 
been increased by the following appointments: 
ciate professor of nursing, Jessie L. Stevenson, 
merly orthopedic nursing consultant, National ©; 
gvanization tor Public Health Nursing; instructo 
obstetrie and eynecologic nursing, Imogene Doe ( 
hill; 
Moskopp; instructors in nursing; LaNelle Blacksto 


instruetor in surgical nursing, Mary-Elizabet! 


and Beatrice Szabo; and instructors in pediatric 1 
ing, Sarah A. Malpas and Jane R. Sloan. 
NATHAN ISRAELI has been promoted to an asso: 
professorship of psychology, Long Island Universit 
Iya N. tant 
professor of eclinieal psychology, State College of 


KORNER was recently appointed assis 


Washington (Pullman). 


Tue following appointments to the staff of Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia) were reported w 
der date of January 11: assistant professors, James 
Alter 


man (education and psychology) ; and John Zimmer- 


H. Buchanan (edueation, June); Rolland A. 
man (physical science, spring semester) ; instructor u 
industrial arts, Harold O. Woods; and temporary in 
structor in education to teach mathematics in Roos 
velt High Sehool, Mrs. C. B. 
head of the department of mathematies in the college 


Tucker, wife of the 


Hvuco T. BroapLEy will assume new duties as in 


struector in aesthetics, Junior College of Commerce 
(New Haven, Conn.), February 7. 





Harpy R. Finxcu, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Greenwich (Conn.) High Sehool, is conducting 4 
monthly column for teachers of English in Scholastu 
Teacher, beginning with the February number. 


Larrp BELL, an attorney of Chicago, has succeeded 
Harold H. Swift as chairman of the Board of Trus 
tees of the University of Chieago. Mr. Swift, wh« 
has held the post for nearly 27 years, will continue as 


a member of the board. 
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Very REVEREND VINCENT J. FLYNN, president, 
of Saint Thomas (Saint Paul, Minn.), was 
president, Association of American Colleges, 


annual meeting, December 12. Guy E. Snavel 


elected exeeutive director. 


s L. BRACKEN, superintendent of schools, Clay 
Mo.), has been eleeted president, Ameri¢an Asso 


if School Administrators, by a mail ballot 


| assume office, Mareh 15, succeeding Willard 
Goslin, superintendent ot sehools, Pasadena 
Cali. Will C. 
ols. San Diego (Calif.), has been elected seeond 


Herbert B. 


schools, Minneapolis, was selected tor a fow year 


Crawford, superintendent of 


president. Bruner, superintendent 


on the Exeeutive Committee. 


fue following officers were elected at the 

eting of the Archaeological Institute of 
December 28, 1948: Hugh O. Hencken, curator, Pea 
body Museum, Harvard University, president; Van 
|. Johnson, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), general 
secretary; Audrey Hope Johnson, assistant secretary ; 
Seth T. Gano, treasurer; and Helen A. Sahagian, as 
sistant treasurer. Jotham Johnson, chairman of the 
department of eclassies, Washington Square College, 
New York University, was named editor of nontechni 


cal publieations. 


THELMA G, JAMES, associate professor of English, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), was elected president 

the American Folklore Society at its recent annual 

eeting in Toronto. 

Louris W. Norris anp Paun A. THOMAS, members 
of the staff of DePauw University, were recently 
Dr. Norris, 


professor of philosophy, has been named treasurer of 


elected officers in national organizations. 


the National Association of Bible Instruetors; Dr. 


rhomas, assistant professor of sociology, secretary of 
Alpha Kappa Delta. 

Joun P. Dyer, director, University College, Tulane 
University (New Orleans 18), has been named presi 
dent of the newly created Adult Education Associa 
tion of New Orleans. 


bring about the co-ordination of all adult-eduea 


The organization was tormed 
on activities in the eity. Groups affiliated with the 

sociation are: the Louisiana Edueation Foundation, 
the publie schools of the city, the publie library, Tu 
lane University, Kingsley House, the Council of Social 
\gencies, the Ameriean Association of University 
Women, and the interorganizational council of the 
ssociation, representing 30 women’s elubs. John Hall 
Jacobs, of the New Orleans Publie Library, is vice 
president, and Mrs. Louis Abramson, of the AAUW, 


secretary. 


FREDERICK J. KeLuy, whose retirement as chief, di 
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vision of higher edueation, U. S. Office of Education, 
was reported in ScHooL anp Society, April 6, 1946, 
has returned to the Office of Edueation, FSA, as 
specialist for land grant colleges and universities in 
the division. 

EK. R. Nay.or, president, Athens (Ala.) College, 
has offered his resignation to the Board of Trustees, 
effective June 1. 

FRANZ ALVAH FREDENBURGH, Whose appointment 
as dean of the faculty, Junior College of Commeree 
(New Haven, Conn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 27, 1947, resigned, December 15, 
1948, to accept an appointment as director of person 


nel for two insurance companies in New York City. 


Recent Deaths 

JAMES HowetL Herwterr, dean, Centre College 
(Danville, Ky.), succumbed to a heart attaek, Decem 
ber 27, according to word received by ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 6. Dr. Hewlett, who was sixty 
years old at the time of his death, had served as pro 
fessor of English and head of the department (1913 
17), Kentucky Wesleyan College (Winchester) ; pro 
fessor of English (1917-18), Olivet (Mich.) College, 
and (1918-20), Drury College (Springfield, Mo.) ; 
and at Centre College as professor ol English (sinee 
1920), dean of men (1928-32), associate dean of the 
college (1932-36), and director of the summer ses 
sion (since 1933). 

Ray L. LAPHAM, assistant professor of English, 
Vanport Extension Center, Oregon State System of 
Higher Edueation, suecumbed to a heart attaek, De- 
cember 30, while on a hunting trip with two of his 
students. Mr. Lapham, who was fifty-six years old 
at the time of his death, had served as instruetor in 
English, Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.), 
before joining the staff at Vanport in 1946. 


Mary Exvizanetn Lewis GReEENE, first adviser of 
women, University of Missouri, died January 9, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Mrs. Greene had 
served as professor of English and dean (1892-95), 
Coates College; professor of English (1897-99), Uni- 
versity of South Dakota; professor of English (1900 
02), Punahou Academy (Honolulu); and adviser to 
women (1903-06), University of Missouri. She was 
the wife of Arthur M. Greene, dean emeritus, School 


of Engineering, Prineeton University. 


RAYMOND G. MARTINELLI, associate professor of sei 
ence, University of California, died January 9, at the 
age of thirty-four. Dr. Martinelli, who had done ex 
tensive research in atomics, had served the university 


in the associate professorship since 1947. 


EpmMuUND Copy Burnett, retired staff historian, Car 
negie Institution (Washington, D. C.), died, January 
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o had served the schools of 


Isaac O. WINSLOW, wh 


nte ! SYO—LYZY died, January 16, at the age 
nine oO VE Dr. Winslow was the author of 
textbooks in cuil 7 thematies, and reography. 
Somi Events 
r nnual conference of the Child Study Asso 
tion « \ ( ill be held in the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, March 7. The morning session will 
( he principal speaker, Milton J. E. Senn, 
dire: f the Child Study Center, Yale University. 
(lan Gregg, director for the medical sciences of the 


Rockefeller Foundation, will be the luncheon speaker, 


Pe S. Buck as guest of honor. The after- 
noo! be devoted to a discussion of “Films for 
Sex Edueation Current Trend in Books,” and 
Some Controversial Issues,” with Sidonie M. Gruen 
bere, director o e association, among the speakers. 


Shorter Papers. 


A THREE-DAY symposium on “The Humanities 
American Society” will be conducted at the Universit 
of Wisconsin, March 14-16, as the fifth in the 
versity’s Centennial-Year series. Howard Mumfo 
Harvard University, and Cleanth Bi 
University, will “The Humanist 
the evening program, March 14. 

THE Classical New 
hold its 43d annual meeting at Milton (Mass.) Aca 
emy, March 18-19. 


ney J. Oates, Ewing professor of Greek languages : 


Jones, ol 
of Yale 


Tradition” at 


discuss 
England 


Association of 


The guest speaker will be Whit 


literature, Princeton University, whose topic wil 


“Securus ludicat Orbis Terrarum.” 


Honors and Awards 

SISTER Mary ALoysius MOLLoy, president emerit 
llege of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.), was ho: 
ored early in December, 1948, by election to member 
ship in the Phi Beta Kappa Associates upon reco 
mendation and unanimous vote of the Board of [D 
Charles A. stated 


letter: “The Board of Directors desire to welcome yo 


rectors. Tonsor, secretary, 
amongst the 200 members, men and women of demo: 


strated achievement like yourself.” 


HeLEN M. McKinstry, president emerita, Russell 


Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), was honored at a dinner 


viven for her, December 5, 1948, when the honor 


degree, Doctor of Humane Letters, was 


upon her by the college. 


Lewis A. Froman, Miss MeKinstry’s successor in the 


presidency, paid tribute to her as an “administrat 


author, and distinguished authority in the field of 


physical education.” 
THe 13th annual Oersted Medal of the Americar 


Association of Physies Teachers will be presented 


Arnold Sommerfeld, professor of the University 0! 


the 
Dr 


meeting of 


association in New York City, January 27-29. 


Munich (Germany), at the annual 


Sommerfeld, who has devoted more than 50 years to 


the field of physics, will be honored for “notable con 


tributions to the teaching of physics.” 





SCHOOL BROADCASTING IN BRITAIN! 


R. N. ARMFELT 


S retaru t t} Se] ol Broadcasting Council for 
United Kinadom and Education Adviser 


to the B.B.C. 


On five days a week for 32 weeks in the year, the 


Broadeasting Corporation transmits to the 


British 


1 This paper was originally broadeast over the British 


Broadeasting Corporation’s network. 


United Kingdom seven school broadeasts a day. Six 
are twenty-minute broadeasts, and the seventh, a daily 
News Commentary, lasts for about eight minutes. In 
addition, there are five broadcasts a week to Scottish 
schools only and six specially directed to schools in 
Wales. These broadeasts are heard by a total of 
about 16,000 schools, that is to say, nearly half of the 
total number of schools which might listen. Thus, 
school broadeasting in Britain is an extensive service 
and requires a corresponding organization. 
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22, 1949 
fhe organization has two sides. On the one hand, 
here is the School Broadeasting Council, a body 
-opyesentative of the educational world, and, on the 
other, the School Broadeasting Department, the de- 
partment in the B.B.C. which arranges and earries 


ut the actual broadeasting. These two partners are 
juite independent of each other and have different 
functions. The School Broadeasting Council is ap- 
pointed by the B.B.C., thirty of its members being 


nominated by outside bodies, such as the Ministry of 


Edueation, local education authorities and teachers’ 
organizations, and twenty by the B.B.C. itself for 
their special knowledge of the work. They direct a 
staff appointed by the B.B.C. and seconded to the 
This 


develop 


service. council has a general re- 


ee uneil’s 
sponsibility to school broadcasting. In 
this it acts as a liaison between the B.B.C. and the 
schools, lays down general education policy in relation 
to broadeasting, and outlines the general aims and 
individual The School 
Broadeasting Department, on the other hand, in- 
terprets this general policy in terms of broadeasting. 


scope of broadeast series. 


Onee the department has been given its commission, 
the council plays no further part until the broadeasts 
have taken place. 

Thus, the organization provides for a control of 
educational policy by a body which is neither a govern- 
ment department nor the B.B.C., and a carrying out of 
that policy by an organization whose sole job is 
broadcasting without further guidance. It is no doubt 
important, though, that the program assistants in 
the department are generally educational specialists 
having high academic qualifications and teaching ex- 
perience, and that they have the services of dramatic 
producers and a repertory of actors. 

It might be asked: Why have a School Broadeasting 
Council? Why should the B.B.C. itself not take the 
syllabus of work in the schools and arrange broad- 
First, 
the B.B.C. is primarily a broadcasting organization. 
It is true that one of its purposes is education—the 


easts to fit in with it? The answer is simple. 


other being the provision of information and enter- 
tainment—but it is not part of the public system of 
education controlled by the central and local govern- 
ment authorities. It is necessary to have some connect- 
Second, there is no single syllabus in British 
schools. The Ministry of Education makes sugges- 
tions to teachers as to the best way of handling par- 


ing body. 


ticular subjects, but does not lay down which subjects 
should be taught or how. Consequently, no two 
schools are teaching the same thing at the same time 
and in the same way, and an organization is required 
to study the general trends in the schools and guide 


the B.B.C. aecordingly. Finally, the B.B.C. is so 
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impressed by the power ol! broadeasting that it be 
lieves this instrument should not be used in addressing 
children except under the general control of a body 
representative of the democratic system of education. 

From the earliest days of school broadeasting in 
the policy has been to 


This 


Great Britain—25 years ago 
supplement rather than to replace the teacher. 
general rule is broken in the case of a very few series; 
for example, certain musie series allow for the fact 
that there are bound to be some small schools where 
there are no qualified music teachers. But for the 
rest, school broadeasting aims only at helping the 
individual teacher by bringing him something which 
he cannot provide himself, such as the voices of out- 
standing men and women, first-class performances 
in music, drama, poetry reading, topical commen- 
taries, and soon. Obviously the teacher’s actual needs 
in this respect must be studied in the schools them- 
selves, and this is the principal funetion of the 
School Broadeasting Couneil’s staff. 

The staff consists of a secretary, a senior educa- 


tion officer, and fifteen education officers stationed in 


the different regions of the United Kingdom. They 
study what is being taught in the schools with a view to 
recommending where it can be supplemented. Then 


they report, and make arrangements for others to re 
port, on how the broadeasts are received in the schools. 
These reports are not only a guide to the council in the 
framing of policy, but also to the School Broadeasting 
Department in the adjustment of its programs from 
week to week. Finally, these officers have the general 
duty of developing the good use of school broadeasting 
by means of demonstrations, conferences with teachers, 
and soon. Any one broadeast may bring in twelve to 
fifteen reports from teachers who have agreed to re- 
port regularly, and several from education officers 
themselves. 

The general educational policy for school broad- 
casting is laid down by the executive committee of the 
council and the policies governing particular series 
are matters of recommendation by five program com- 
mittees, each of which is responsible for looking after 
the broadeasts to children of particular ages. Meet- 
ings of these committees are attended by the head of 
the School Broadeasting Department and his assist- 
ants, as well as by council staff. The policies decided 
upon are set out in what are called commissions, and 
it is within the limits of the general guidance provided 
by these commissions. that the program assistants and 
producers of the School Broadeasting Department 
plan their programs. 

To illustrate the nature of a commission, here are 
the principal points from one concerned with a series 
of history broadcasts to children of eleven and twelve 
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according to the nature of the subject 


At present the program to schools includes broad 


} 


( n nearly all the generally recognized subjects 
wh as history, English, music, science, and geography. 
here are also, however, some series which eannot be 
classified under any particular subject headings. For 
instance, there is now in progress a series which deals 
with the early stages ol evolution. In one sense this 
l cence in another, history. Then there is a series 
which is designed to eneourage children to derive their 
education from a study of their local surroundings; 
r, especially intended tor children about to 


leave school, deals with the kind of problems that con- 


front children when they first begin to earn a living. 


rhe program, however, is never static; it changes 


from year to year. Under the present arrangements, 
it is usual to take all the series under a particular 
heading (say, seclence) and subject them and their 


usefulness to a very close study over a period of about 


three years. This entails a study of what is being 


taught in the schools, the aspects which are being 


helped by school broadeasting, and those that might 


be. This study is based on routine reports from 


hers and edueation§ officers, in conferences of 


teachers and experts in the subject, and, finally, on 
suggestions from the School Broadcasting Department 
ot alternative ways of providing broadcasting help. 
Then, when the educational policy on this particular 
subject has been decided, it normally governs the 
broadeasts that are put out for the next four years. 
This may sound like a complicated system, but it 
is dependent largely on the two principal faets— 
first that British schools pursue no set syllabus of 
work and cannot be helped, therefore, except by a 
constant watch on the general trends of their studies, 
and, second, that they are unlikely to be attracted to 
listen unless the broadeasts have their confidence as 
being educationally sound and good examples of the 


: . 
use of radio. 
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A UNIVERSITY SHOULD PRODUCE 
16 mm. FILMS 


W ALTER BARNES 
Indiana University 
A UNIVERSITY can achieve important results by a 


well-eonducted program of 16 mm.-motion-picturs 


production. If films are made to inform prospective 
students and their parents, within five years every 
high-school senior in the area will know something 
of what the university can do for him. In a period 
of ten years a well-planned program can show nearly 
every citizen that he and his family enjoy benefits of 
the work of the university, and he will know that his 
interest lies in maintaining a university of the first 
These 


moderate cost. 


¢lass. and other results can be attained at 


Now that 16 mm. films are recognized as a mass 


medium of communication, it is indeed astonishing 
that so few universities have made significant use of 
this medium. So many thousands of projectors are 
available in schools, churches, clubs, and homes that 
Facts 


can be plainly presented, questions raised, and at- 


good films ean present material to any group. 


titudes developed by the production and use of motion 
pictures. 

Three factors are essential to a successful proaue- 
tion program : 

1. A long-range plan which states the results that are 


sought. The aims should be stated in terms of the audi 


a 


ence: information to be presented to certain groups of 


citizens and attitudes to be developed. The program 
should complement university printed material, radio 


programs, and other related activities. The plan should 
be prepared by persons whose interest is in the university 
as a whole, 

2. A This 


producer needs to use the resources of the faculty and his 


competent man in charge of production. 


understanding of principles and techniques of the motion 
picture to achieve the aims of the planners. 
3. Tools for the producer to use. These can be provided 


for a moderate outlay. 


Possibilities of production by a university include 
the uses listed: 


1. Prospective students and their parents may lear 
what the university provides: a. in guidance and plan- 
ning; b. in opportunities to study in various fields. 

2. The work of the faculty in some instances can bé 
presented more effectively than by the printed report. 

3. Asa tool in research and as a medium for publishing 
the results of a project, the motion picture is of great 
value in some fields of study. A motion-picture produc 
tion unit on a campus will invite co-operation from in 
dustry, foundations, and agencies of the state and Federal 
governments because of its value in research work. 


4. The function of the university and plans for the 
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may well be presented to alumni and other in 
citizens by motion pictures. 
Footage can be selected from films made for these 
ses to present the true work of the university to 
es and legislators (or patrons) as an effective justi- 
budget estimates. Furthermore, a producer 
prepare (at small cost and in a short time) animated 


and graphs which present rising costs, growth of 


4 


. student body, and other pertinent material. 


he order in which films are made will be decided 


hen the long-range plan is drawn, and this will differ 
um one school to another. A large state university 
might begin with films on the guidance and counseling 
rvice, to show prospective students that the uni- 
sitv is a friendly place and to show parents that 
iny persons take an interest in their children when 
they become students. A technical and agricultural 
school might begin with films to help rural people in 
their work and living problems. 
[low many films can reasonably be expected from a 
ducer? A competent man may produce four one- 
rec] films a year if subject-matter experts co-operate, 
it the subjeets do not involve great technical difficul- 
ties, and if the proposed treatments do not hamper 
A film, such as “Football Highlights,” 
which is straightforward in editing, may be added to 


the producer. 


the quota. 

What is the cost of such a program? The salary of 
the producer is of course variable. The cost of ma- 
terials can be estimated at $350 a reel for black and 
white, and $550 a reel for color. This estimate includes 
camera film, work print, sound recording, “answer” 
print, and miscellaneous items such as light bulbs. 
The figures are minimum for a well-planned film of a 
subject without complications. The cost of release 
prints begins at approximately $25 a reel for black 
and white and $50 for color. Quantity orders will be 
quoted at much lower prices. 

Kquipment cost depends upon several factors. Can 
lighting equipment be borrowed from the university 


iuditorium? Is live sound to be recorded? Is high- 


Reborts... 


fidelity recording equipment available in a radio studio 
on the campus? Must the producer begin with a semi- 


professional camera or can he ask for professional 


equipment? As a minimum, a semiprofessiona 
camera with interchangeable lenses, motor drive, and a 
second magazine will cost $1,200, and aceessories will 
be $500 more. Thus a start can be made tor less than 
$2,500. It is better to have a professional camera 
($2,650) and accessories, or about twice the minimum 
figure. A producer can do better with two cameras, 
special lighting equipment, and other items which may 
be added after the first year. 

The selection of the producer is a most important 
step. The fact that the field is undeveloped means 
that men with long experience in this work are not to 
be found, and a man must be selected for his abilities 
rather than his achievements. Some of the require- 
ments can be found by listing duties of the producer. 

The producer must work with subject-matter ex- 
perts. He must understand the material so that he 
can help to organize it into a treatment suitable for a 
film. 

The producer must visualize the completed picture 
as he prepares the “shooting script.” This is a most 
important step in production. A leading industrial 
producer said, “A man who doesn’t see the picture 
can’t write a shooting seript, and a man who sees as he 
works can hardly write a poor seript.” 

The producer needs knowledge of composition, light- 
ing, and directing to insure “good theater” and hold 
the attention of his audience where he wants it. 

The producer must let no phase of the work divert 
his mind from the purpose of the film. He must bear 
in mind the aims of the film in terms of the audience 
he seeks. 

The importance of a well-planned production pro 
gram is great because there are few films which pre 
sent university life and work to the people. The 
first universities to offer a sequence of planned films 
will find eager audiences not only in the areas which 


they serve but in the entire nation. 





RADIO IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


GERTRUDE M. HALu 
lilinots State Normal University, Normal 


EVERYONE recognizes that radio has made startling 
strides as a means of mass communication. Only 
when one stops to check up, however, is it evident 
how far radio has entered into the college program 
since Americans started turning their dials on a large 


? 
SCUa le, 


The Illinois State Normal University Radio Com- 
mittee recently completed a limited survey of radio 
in state teachers colleges, which shows replies from 
32 colleges in 18 states. Among the most startling 
facts disclosed are that 31 of the 32 colleges go on 
the air, 25 have broadeasting facilities from their 
own campuses, and the average time for broadcasting 
per college has almost doubled in 10 years. About 
half of the 32 colleges have teachers or directors of 


radio, radio edueation, or speech in charge of their 
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he erage ount of time per week these colleges 
the an between two and two and a quarter 
Ie vears o teachers colleges averaged 
9) one and quartet! hours of broadcasting time 
eel The length of time on the air varies 
q e widely 1ro the college having three radio 
? l a semester to the colleges each reporting 


e, eight, and eight and three-quarter hours of broad 


eastin time per week. 
When asked about the type of broadeasts found 
ost successful, the colleges rank music first. Drama, 


news, round-table discussions also receive prominent 
ention Then the broadeasting of such special events 
as athletie contests is popular. One college ranks as 


sful its Saturday morning farm program, 


OSt Succes 
no mentions its student-professor quiz, and still 
nother puts first its story hour for children. One 

the teachers colleges with a very extensive radio 
prog calls most successful its broadeasts for school- 
room listening. Among such broadeasts are a story 
hour for primary grades, a “mend your speech” pro- 
ram for the elementary grades, an “everyday science” 


program for intermediate grades, and a musie class 


the upper grades. 
Actual program direction in about half of the eol- 


leges is in charge of teachers or directors of radio, 


radio education, or speech. In about a fourth of the 
colleges it is under the auspices of the public-relations 
offices or news- bureaus And still another fourth of 


assignments of a number 


iscellaneous personnel such as the director 
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faculty radio committe 


Y 


of audio-visual instruction, 


d, geography instructor. Those dir 


ournalisy he: 


ing the college programs in most cases have had y 


experience, combining a surprising amount of profes 


sional training and experience with extensive acad 


preparation. 


i 
The time spent in directing radio programs 


college personnel varies trom one or two hours 


week to 50 or 60 hours per director per week. On 


of the radio directors with a very extensive rad 


lists no other duties, while some of th 


ch teach eight, 10, or 


program 


directors e: 12 hours of cela 


work and other miscellaneous assignments 


Only five of the colleges report help from the radi 


carry 


stations themselves in directing and producing pro 


grams. Seventeen have no assistance from paid 


student helpers. The fourteen colleges which estimate 


time devoted to radio by student helpers report an 


average per college of about 50 hours per mont! 
from two student helpers. 
The 25 teachers colleges which offer credit for 


courses in radio give many different types of courses, 
ranging from radio production to the history of radi 
titles of 


are radio speec! 


to radio control-room technique. Among 
courses appearing most frequently 
or radio speaking, radio production, radio broadcast 
ing, radio workshop, radio writing. Three of th 
colleges offer one course each, while one of the col 
and two graduate 


lists eight undergraduate 


The average number of radio courses given 


leves 
courses. 
by a single college is three. 

The 


courses varies with the colleges. 


different 
The three-semester 
few 


colleges list one-hour courses, some have six-hour 


amount of eredit carried by the 


hour course in radio seems most popular. A 


courses, and a number two- and four-hour courses. 

Authorities in the field of radio describe the wide 
listening audience built up by this comparatively new 
medium in mass communication. But they stress at 
the same time the fact that the size of the audience 
which listens to serious programs is limited and that 
those who produce serious programs must find means 
of building listening audiences. Another well-known 
fact stressed by the specialist is the importance of 
pleasing the commercial station owner—that an edu 
eator who is allowed time for serious broadeasts must 
produce satisfactory programs, or the time may be 
withdrawn. 

These ideas are reflected in the report compiled 
from the recent survey of radio in teachers colleges 
Among disadvantages of radio pointed out by the 
colleges are the lack of good listening time furnished 
by the radio stations and the disruption of college 
programs by radio stations because of conflict with 
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\LWOOD, AND EDWARD EVERETT WALKER. Lit 


the City. Tllustrated. Pp. 216. MeGraw-Hill 
( 1949. $1.96. 
vividly interesting discussion of city life and 


s, readily understandable to Junior-high-school and 


school pupils 
e 
a) FuLToN H. The Philosophy of Francis 
Pp. viit+312 University of Chicago Press. 
148 $4.00. 
is the first systematic treatment of all Bacon's philo 
hie works The author holds that historians and crit 
alike have overlooked many ol the doctrines central to 
on's thought Bacon has been left to the mercy of 
erary”’ people who have only an inkling of his philoso 


. 
Illustrated. 


$3.00: 


N, Betty MorGAN. Jan’s 
Pp. 169 Longmans, Green and Co. 
s novel depicts the and 
ember of a war-torn Dutch family returning 
en Island two years after the end of World 
ding total destruction there by friend and 
rhe author made the sketches during a 20-month 
t land, during which she served as a worker 
n Friends Service Committee 


Victory. 
1949. 

resentment 

to 


oft one 
Walch 
War II, 
enemy alike. 
visit on 
for the 


bitterness 


MARGARET M. Modern English and Its Herit 


we. Pp. xii+ 407. Maemillan. 1948. $5.00. 
Whether or not English becomes eventually the universal 
inguage, as predicted confidently in some quarters, there 
s » gainsayving the fact that World II has given our 
ue greater prestige and wider currency than ever be 
re rhe aim of the book is that the study of the herit 
ge of the English language will prove interesting and 
ven profitable in a wide sense of the word 


e 
The Th rd Me ntal Measure nents } ear 
ook. Pp. xiv+ 1047. Rutgers University Press, Ne‘ 
Brunswick, N. J. 1949. $12.50. 
This volume is the 6th in a series of publications prepared 
users in education, psychiatry, and psychol 
sy to locate and evaluate tests and books on testing 


os, OSCAR K. 


) assist test 


ARY, DAViS METER. Unde rstanding Democracy. Pp 
ll. Citizen Edueation Study, Detroit Public Schools 


Wayne University. 1948. 25 cents. 


\ definition and a framework for schools. The good citi 
en cherishes democratic values and bases his actions on 
yiled en all other good qualitic s of the good citizen sten 
} from, and are part of this primary quality. 
WES 
the AN GEORGE W. Psychology Applied. Illustrated. 
shed Pp. x +680. Hopkins Syndicate, Ine., Chicago. 1948. 
4.00 
lee ] é P “ . P 
5 lhinerging from the pioneer work of Walter Dill Seott and 


with 


een 


her applied psychologists during the past third of a 
- 


tury, the textbook attempts to give a comprehensive survey 
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School ( Pp. vii+ 224. The Ronald Press 
Co., New York. 1949 to.UU 
This is a handbook ef helptul intor: n for counselors 
teachers, and school administt ir 
€ 

Federal Labor and Laws and Agencies Bulle Ve 

‘ Pp. V 94, ees Se 8 rtment of Labor, Wash 
ington 25 1948. 
This bulletin provides und ove 1 qu reference 
to the important Federal labor laws and _ re lations of 


general application 


Henry H. IJZou 
Atomic Age. 


Mellott, Ind. 


This book is not written for 


GODDARD, 


1948, $3.00 


it is not a scientilic book, tl 
written for parents who are 
and want to know what scie 
can use in rearing their fan 


FRIEDMAN 


the I 


GOLDSTEIN, NAOMI 


against the Negro in 


Pp. xili + 308. 


to Rear Children in_ the 
Hopkins Syndicate, Inc 
investigators but for parents 
ough based on science; it is 
worried about their children 
ne has discovered that they 


. The 


nited 


Root 


Stat Ss. 


s of Prejudice 
Pp. 


ix + 213. 


Boston University Press. 1948. 
Dr. Goldstein's study represents an important contribution 
to the growing literature on race prejudice in Americ 
Beeause her outlook is constructive, the study points tl 
way toward improvement. The publication was made yp 
sible by the Naomi Friedman Goldstein Foundation, Ine., 
235 Broadway, New York City nd copies are available to 
libraries and publie institutior ipon request 
* 
Haskew, L. D. The Educational Clinte. Pp. vii+51. 


American Council 


on Ed if 


ition, Washington, D. C, 


1949, $1.00. 
This bulletin is a sort of ersat linie on edueational elin 
ics. The educational clit iot widely known as a 
teacher-educating device It has merits worth wide ex 
ploitation ; hence this brief exposition of how it works 
e 
HOLLINGWORTH, HARRY |] Psycholos iy and Ethics: A 


Study of the Sense of Obli 
Ronald Press Co. 


1949. $3.5 


gat Pp. 1X 247. The 


(} 


This book attempts to take the subject of ethics out of the 
clouds and to give it solid anchorage in the psychology of 
everyday life Only when this objective is achieved can 
rules of conduct and moral pr ples be expressed to g.ride 
us safely in the world o? tomorrow 
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KISER, MARTHA GWINN. Gay Melody. Pp. vii 214 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1949. $2.50. 
A novel of delightful humor about real people Melody. a 


teacher, has a warm friends) 


p with Louisa May Alcott 
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BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 4, 
ILLINOIS 


Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 

nited States continue 
their great demand 
for recommendations 
for those trained in 
the different fields of 
Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 
partments. 


Our service is 
nation-wide. 
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ORDWAY. Teaching and College Lea 
Pp. vii + 54. Yale University Press. 1949. $2. 
The literature on teaching at the college level is regretta} 
small. The author hopes this modest addition may 
ustified by ifie applications of general ideas ¢ 
situation which today 
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its spe 


colleges confront 
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A Sociological Study. 
1948. $6.) 


WEBSTER, HH Magic. 
xv +524. Stanford University Press. 
This book embraces the whole subject of magic, but 
as found among so-called preliterate peoples. Here 

principles of magic as these are exemplified jp 

higher type. 
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Theory of Litera 

and Co. 1949, 


AND AUSTIN WARREN. 
103. Harcourt 


WELLEK, RENF, 
Pp. 


ture. Brace 
$4.50. 

This book crystallizes a movement that has been under 
way for two decades in this country to focus literary criti. 
cism and literary study in general on literature 
rather than on the historical backgrounds, the politica] 
and social currents that influence literary creation 


itself, 


EDWIN, VIRGINIA MURPHY, AND 
(Editors Art Education Today. 
Pp. 92. Teachers College, Columbia Uni 

1948. $2.75 


peeled. 


ZIEGFELD, 
D’AMICO 
trated. 
sity. 
After a 5-year lapse, the publication of this brochure jg 
being resumed. This is a collection of articles by art 
editors from all over the country, ending up with one from 
Central America. 
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